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TO THE READER. 

IT is a fact of general notoriety, that 
notwithstanding the numerous theories 
published, and almost universal prac- 
tice, of a science, where profit and 

amusement are combi^CV cjpi/flf 

• * ■* •* 1» 
whist player is scarcely evejfr and 'even 

what may be termed a gooit one} l)£t 

' * ' • 
rarely, met with. : ; - . , > - 

. There is, indeed, in' almost ew?ry y 

provincial town some 'Squire, Lawyer, 

or Parson, who, you are told, plays an 

excellent game of whist ; but a judge 

always finds them ignorant of what 

may be termed their alphabet, and at 

beat, possessed of a good memory, and 
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capable perhaps of playing their own 
cards tolerably. The reason of this 
will appear obvious to those who re- 
flect, that in all other arts and sciences, 
no man but commences by making 
himself master of the Jirst rudiments ; 
bet the whist player, in general, sits 
down to lose perhaps considerable 
9unlsM^nKDi^ without any further 
preparation than the having got a few 
gpberal makims by rote, which, from 
J*? 1 *?: $F: Comprehending, he applies 
•universally, and is consequently much 
oftener wrong than right in their ap- 
plication. 

When the beginner reads, that with 
two or more of a sequence to his part- 
ner's lead, fas king and queen) he should 
>west, he does so, or not, 
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generally, without thinking it material; 
but after he is -made to comprehend, 
that his queen's passing demonstrates 
to his partner that the king cannot he 
in bis left-hand adversary's band, or 
the knave in his, and the consequent 
advantages to him in playing his suit 
(whereas if he puts on the king, it 
leaves him in ignorance as to the queen 
and knave) he will never after err in 
those cases, and will also know ho\v 
to profit by similar correctness in his 
future partners. 

To beginners I wish to inculcate 
the absolute necessity that they should 
proceed gradually ; and before they sit 
down to play at all, make themselves 
masters of the different leads, modes of 
playing sequences, and some few of the 
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most simple rules. When they feel 
within themselves that they have ac- 
quired some insight into the theory* 
let them begin to reduce it to practice 
in the best set of players they can meet 
with. Beginning to play with bunglers, 
will not only prevent their present im- 
provement, but, as experience shews, 
when once they have acquired erro- 
neous ideas, they will find it next to 
impossible to eradicate them id future. 
By these means they will gradually 
acquire a knowledge of the more in- 
tricate combinations of the game, and 
comprehend when and why the gene- 
ral maxims are to be adhered to or 
violated; without which, I cannot too 
often repeat, they more frequently puz- 
■- inform the player. 
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Though in many instances I have 
deviated from the common maxims ; 
yet I am not vain enough to think I 
shall add much to the knowledge of 
the experienced whist player ; hut I 
am convinced, that an attentive study 
of this little treatise, in the mode pre- 
scribed, will enable the beginner to sit 
down without disadvantage, in a very 
short tiipe, with most sets he meets 
with. It is needless to tell those who 
play for considerable stakes, that it is 
their interest to acquire a knowledge 
of the game, at least, sufficient to de- 
fend their money ; but it is, in my opi- 
nion, equally necessary to the players 
for amusement, as they term it, which 
for the most part consists, to a bungler, 
in being scolded and found fault with 
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from the moment, he sits down to the 
breaking op of the party. 

How far I have succeeded in my 
intention must he left to the judgment 
of the Readers, to whom, with all due 
respect, these Maxims are dedicated 
by 

THE AUTHOR. 



INTRODUCTION. 

THE following definition of the game 
of Whist is recommended to the at- 
tentive perusal of the Reader, previous 
to hi* studying the maxims ; as noth- 
ing will facilitate bis comprehension 
of them so much as a clear idea of 
the ultimate end to which they all 
tend. 

Whist is a game of Calculation, Oft* 
Mtrvation, and Position or Tenace. 

Calculation teaches you to plan your 
game, and lead originally to advan» 
tage. Before a card is played, you 
suppose the dealer to have an honour 
and three other trumps ; the others, 
A 2 
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each an honor and two others. The 
least reflection will shew, that as it is 
two to one, that your partner has not 
a named card ; to lead on the suppo- 
sition he has it, is to play against cal- 
culation. Whereas the odds being in 
favour of his having one of two named 
cards, you are justified in playing ac- 
cordingly. Calculation is also of use 
on other occasions, which the maxims 
will elucidate; but after a few leads 
have taken place, it is nearly superse- 
ded by observation. Where the set 
are really good players, before half the 
cards are played out, they are as well 
acquainted with the material ones re- 
maining iu each other's hauds as if 
they were to see them. — Where two 
— — "-» players are matched against 
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two irregular ones, ilk nearly the same 
advantage as if they were permitted 
to see each other's cards, while the lot- 
ter were denied the same privilege. 

It is an axiom, that the nearer your 
play approaches to what is called the 
dumb man, the better. 

These may be called the foundation 
of the game, and are so merely me- 
chanical, that any one possessed of a 
tolerable memory may attain them. 

After which comes the more difficult 
science of position, or the art of using 
the two former to advantage; without 
which, it is self-evident, they are of no 
use. Attentive study and practice, 
will, in some degree, ensure success; 
but genius must be added before the 
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III. — Do not attempt the practice 
till you have acquired a competent 
knowledge of the theory ; and avoid 
as much as possible, at first, sitting 
down with bad players. It is more 
difficult to eradicate erroneous, than 
to acquire just ideas. 

IV. — Never lead a card without a 
reson — though a wrong one ; it is bet* 
ter than accustoming yourself to play 
at random. 

V.— Do not at first puzzle yourself 
with many calculations. Those you 
will find hereafter mentioned are suf- 
ficient, even for a proficient. 

~~" —Do not accustom yourself to 



i 
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judge by consequences. Itai succeeds 
sometimes, when £*m? play would not. 
When you see an acknowledged judge 
of the game play in a maimer yoa do 
not comprehend, get him to explain 
his reasons, and while fresh in your 
memory, place the same cards before 
you ; when once you can comprehend 
the case, you will be able to adapt it 
to similar situations. 

VlL— -Before you play a card, sort 
yow hand carefully, look at the trump 
card, and consider the score of the 
game, the strength of your own hand, 
and form your plan on the probable 
situation of the cards ; subject how- 
ever to be changed, should any thing 
fall to indicate a different one; *fter 
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which, never look at your hand* till 
you are to play — without attending to 
the board no maxims or practice can 
make even a tolerable whist player. 

VIII.— Observe silently and atten- 
tively the different systems of those 
with whom you commonly play ; few 
but have their favorite one, the know- 
ledge of which will give you a con- 
stant advantage : one leads by prefer- 
ence from an mce, another never, but 
through necessity. (This will often 
direct you in putting on the king se- 
cond.) The players of the old school 
never lead from a single card without 
six trumps; many do from weakness; 
some have a trick of throwing down 
high cards to their adversary's lead, 
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and then affect to consider (though 
they have no alternative) to deceive : 
— Observation will enable you to coun- 
teract this, and turn it to your own 
profit. 

IX. — The best leads are from se- 
quences of three cards or more. If you 
have none, lead from your most nume- 
rous suit, if strong in trumps, and 
rather from one headed by a king than 
a queen ; but with three or four small 
trumps, I should prefer leading from 
a single card to a long weak suit* 

JV.jff. This it contrary to the asual practice, 
especially of the players of the oldschool. 

X. — The more plainly you demon- 
trateyour hand to your partner the 
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better. Be particularly cautious not 
to deceive him in At* or your awn 
leads, or when he is likely to have the 
lead — a concealed game may now and 
then succeed iu the suits of your ad- 
versaries; but this should not be at' 
tempted before you have made a con- 
siderable proficiency; and then but 
seldom, as its frequency would destroy 
the effect. 

XI, — At the commencement of a 
game, if you have a good hand, or if 
your adversaries are considerably ad- 
vanced in the score, play a bold game ; 
if otherwise, a more cautious one. 

XII. — Be as careful of what you 
throw away, as what you had; it is of- 
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ten of bad consequence to put down a 
tray with a deuce in your hand. Suppose 
your partner leads the four, your right- 
hand adversary the five, and you put 
down the tray, it ought to be a cer- 
tainty that you ruff it next time ; but 
if he finds the deuce in your hand, and 
you frequently deceive him by throw- 
ing down superior cards, it will des- 
troy his confidence, and prevent his 
playing his game on similar occasions. 
I would wish to inculcate these minor 
qualifications of whist playing to the 
beginners, because they are attainable 
by every body ; and when once the 
great advantage* of this kind of cor- 
rectness is seen/ the worst player would 
practice it as constantly as the best, 
attention being all that is necessary. 
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XIII.— Do not lead trumps, merely 
because an honour is turned up on your 
left, or be deterred from it, if on your 
right hand. — Either is proper, if the 
circumstances of your band require 
trumps to be led ; but neither other- 
wise. 

XIV. — Finesses are generally right 
in trumps or (if strong in them) in ©th* 
er suits ; otherwise they are not to be 
risked but with caution. 

XV. — Never ruff an uncertain card, 
if strong, or omit doing it if weak in 
trumps; this is one of the few univer- 
sal maxims, and cannot be too closely 
adhered to, even did you know the best 
of the suit was in your partner's bands 
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it fats the doable advantage of making 
an useless tramp, and letting your part* 
I ner into the state of your hand, who 
will play accordingly. 

XVf .— Keep the command of your 
adversary's suit as long as you can with 
safety ; bat never that of your partner. 

XVII.— Do not ruff a thirteenth card 
second hand if strong; but always if 
weak in trumps. 

XVIH. — Always force the strtng, 
seldom the weak, but never the two; 
otherwise you play your adversaries' 
game, and give the one an opportunity - 
to make his small trumps, while the 
ether throws away his losing cards. 
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It is a very general as well as iaftal er- 
ror, but the extent of it is seldom com- 
prehended by unskilful players, who 
seeing the good effect of judicious fir- 
ces, practice them injudiciously, to 
their almost constant disadvantage. 
The following effect of a force k too 
obvious not to be instantly compre- 
hended. I have only to tell the stu- 
dent, that the same principle operates 
through the fifty-two cards, however 
various their combinations; and that a 
steady consideration of it, is one of the 
first necessary steps towards acquiring 
an insight into the game. 

A has a seizieme major in trumps, a 
quart major in a second, and a tierce 
major in a third suit B, his adversary, 
has six small trumps* and the entire 
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command of the fourth suit: in this case 
it h obviate that, one farce on A gains 
the odd trick for B, who without it 
loses a dam. Though so great an ef- 
fect may seldom be produced, still 
there is scarcely a rubber, where the 
truth of the ma&im is not experimen- 
tally demonstrated. 

XIX. — When, with a very strong 
suit, you lead trumps, in hopes your 
partner may command them, shew your 
suit first. If you have the strength in 
trumps, in ywr had, play them origi- 
nally. 

XX.— With the ace and three other 
trumps, it is seldom right to win the 
first or second leads in that suit, if 
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plays the winning or losing card, of the 
suit you have refused. If the former, 
it is by no means elear he means to 
force you, aud you play your own 
game. If the latter, you are to sup- 
pose kim strong in trumps, and depend 
on this, to protect pour long suit; a 
due reflexion on this, will convince 
you, of the value of that maxim, which 
enjoins you never to play a strong game, 
with a weak hand, or vice versa. A few 
deviations from this, effectually des- 
troys that confidence necessary be- 
tween partners, and introduces a con- 
fusion and consequences, that canuot 
be too carefully avoided, or too stren- 
uously deprecated. 
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XXII.— 1# tbe circumstances of 
your hand require two eertain leads in 
trumps, play off your ace, let your 
other trumps be what they may. 

XXIII.— It is a general maxim not 
to force your partner, unless strong hi 
tramps yourself. There are, however, 
many exceptions to this rule: as, 

1st. If your partner has led from 
a single card. 

2d. If it saves or wins a particular 
point 

3d. If great strength in tramps h 
declared against yon. 

4th. If you have a probability of 
a soar. 

5th. If your partner has been 
forced and did not trump out. 
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6tb. It is often right in playing 
for an odd trick. 



XXIV. It is difficult to judge 
when to lead trumps. The following 
situations will assist the beginuer, to 
reason, and in general, direct him 
property: — 

1st. With six trumps, on suppo- 
sition your partner has a strong suit. 

2d. If strong in other suits, though 
weak in trumps yourself. 

3d. If your adversaries are play* 
ing from weak suits* 

4th. If your adversaries are at the 
point of eight, and you have no honour, 
or probability of making a trnmp by 
a ruff. 
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XXV. — It is easy soon to discover 
the different strengths of good play- 
ers, bat more difficult with bad ones. 
When your adversary refuses to trump, 
and throws away a small card, you 
conclude his hand consbts of a strong 
suit in trumps, with one strong and 
another weaker suit. If he throws an 
honor, you know be has two suits only, 
one of which is trumps. In the latter 
case, win tricks when you can. Avoid 
leading trumps, or to his suit; force 
Aim, and give your partner an oppor- 
tunity to trump if possible. This 
maxim cannot be too maturely con- 
sidered, as there is a fault which is 
constantly committed by bad players, 
and is amongst those most fatal in 
their consequences. The moment an 
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adversary refuses to ruff, though a 
winning card, they in violatioa of com- 
mon sense, trump out, and not unfire- 
quently give away five or six tricks, 
which a judicious force would have 
prevented. 

XXVL— If you arestrongin trumps, 
and have the ace, king, and two more, 
of your right-hand adversary's lead, 
there are two ways to play, either to 
pass it the first time, or else to put on 
the ace, and play the suit on to force 
your partner. If weak in trumps, put 
on the ace, hut do not continue the 
suit. < 

XXVII. — If you win your partner's 
] ead with the queen, unless in trumps, 
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do not return it; it is evident the ace 
or king lies behind him, and you give 
the tenace to the adversary. 

XXVIIL— To lead from only three 
cards, unless in sequence, is bad play, 
and only proper when you have rea- 
son to think it is your partner's suit ; 
in which case, play off the highest, 
though the king or queejfc 

JV. 2?. This is contrary to the general prac- 
tice, bat undoubtedly right 

, XXIXd— The first object should be 
to save the game, if it appears in pro- 
bable danger; the next, to win it, if 
you have a reasonable hope of success, 
by any mode of play, though hazar- 
dous. If neither of these is the ques- 
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tion, you should play to the points or 
score of the game. In other words, 
you should aot give up the certainty 
of the odd trick, or scoring Jive or 
eight, for the equal chance of two, *ir, 
or nine ; whereas you should risk any 
equal finesse that will prevent your 
adversaries from these scores by its 
success. 

XXX.— It is generally right to re- 
turn your partner's led in trumps, un- 
less he leads an equivocal card, such as 
a nine or ten. These are called equi- 
vocal, because they are led with pro- 
priety, both from strong and weak 
suits. With a quart to a king — or 
»ine, ten, knave and king of a suit, 
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yon lead the nine, as 70a do when it 
is the best of two or three of a suit* 

• XXXI, — With only four trumps, do 
not lead one, unless your strong snit is 
established, except that with a tierce- 
major, and another trump, and a se- 
quence to the king of three or more ; 
it is good play to lead trumps, twice, 
and then the knave of your suit, and 
continue till the ace is out. 

XXXII.— If you remain with the 
best trump, and one of your adversa- 
ries has three or more, do not play it 
out, as it may stop the suit of youf 
other adversary. If they betk have 
trumps and your partner none, it is 
right to take out two for one. 
B2 
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XXXIII.— If strong in trumps, with 
the commanding card of your adver- 
saries' suit, and small ones, force yonr 
partner, if he has none of that suit, 
with the small ones, and keep the com- 
manding card till the last 

• XXXIV.— If your partner leads the 
ace and queen of a suit of which you 
have king and two others, win his 
queen, that you may not stop his suit. 

XXXV.— Jf your right-hand adver- 
sary wins, and returns his partner's 
lead, should you have the best and a 
small one, plaj the latter. If your 
partner has the third best he will pro* 
bably make it* If your adversary is 
- *--i player, I would not advise this, 
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as they never finesse when they aught 
to do it. 

*»* If weak in trumpi, yon should not Ten* 
tore this in other mite. 

XXXVLp-If your right-hand ad- 

versary calls, and your partner leads 

through him ; with ace or king the 

nine and a small one, you should fi« 

. nesse the nine. 

XXXVIL— If your partnerxAlls be- 
fore his turn, he means you should 
play a trump. Take every opportu- 
nity to shew your partner that you can 
command the trumps. In this case 
he will keep his own strong suit entire : 
whereas if the strength of trumps is 
vtith the adversaries, his play would be 
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to keep guard on their suits, and throw 
away from his own. 

XXXVIII.— With ace, knave, and 
another trump, k is right to finesse 
the knave to your partner's lead ; and 
if strong tot them yon should do the 
same in any suit. If he leads the ten 
of any suit, you pass it invariably with 
the ace and knave ; unless one trick 
saves or wins any particular point. 

XXXIX.— It is better to lead from 
ace nine, than ace ten, as yon are more 
likely to have a ten ace in the latter 
s suit, if led by your adversary. 

XL If your partner, to your win- 
ning card, throws away the best card 
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of etoy suit, it shows be wishes yon to 
know be commands it; if the ucou4 
best, it is to tell you he has no more 
of thai suit. 

JXLL— If very strong in trumps it 
is always right to inform your partner 
of it as soon us possibfe. If fourth 
player, Jou are to win a small trump* 
and you have a sequence of three 
or more, win it with the highest, and 
play the lowest afterwards. 

XLH.—ilf strong in trumps, do not 
ruff the second best of any suit your 
partner leads, but throw away a losing 
card, unless you have an established 
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XLIII. — If ten cards are played out, 
and there remains one entire suit, and 
your partner leads, if you have king, 
ten and another, and six tricks, you 
have a certainty to make the odd one, 
if you plsy tight, let the cards lie how 
they will ; should your right-hand ad- 
versary put on an honor, you must 
win it, if not, put on the ten: with 
five tricks, put on the king. 

XLI V.— -Many good players, in play- 
ing tierce-majors, t)egin with the king 
and queen. This is often productive 
of mischief ; as, when played at other 
times from king and queen only, the 
ace is kept up, and while each think* 
his partner has it, and has played ac* 
—Singly, it unexpectedly appears 
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from the adversary, and disappoints 
their whole plan. 

XLV.— If the fourth player wins 
his adversary's lead, it is better to re- 
turn it than open a new suit, unless 
strong enough in it to support his 
partner. 

XLVL— With ace, knave, 
another, do not win the king led by 
your left-hand adversary. You either 
force him to change his lead, or give 
you tenace in his dwn suit. 

XLVII.— With ace, queen, &c. of 
t suit, of which your right-hand ad- 
versary leads the knave, put on the 
ace invariably. No good player, with 
king, knave, and ten, will begin with 
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the knave, of course it is finessing 
against yourself, to pot on the queen, 
and as the king is certainly behind you, 
you give away at least the lead, with* 
out any possible advantage. 

XLVUI.—Witb only three of a 
suit, put an honor on an honor; with 
four or more, you should not do it — 
except the ace should not be put on 
tfre knave. 

• * 

XLIX.— With king and one mare, 
good players sometimes put it on se- 
cond, sometimes not: if turned up it 
should invariably be put on, and gen- 
erally in trumps. But queen or knave 
■"-mid never be played, unless a supe- 
*ot js turned up on the right. 
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L. — In playing for an odd trick 
you play a closer game than at other 
scores. You lead from single cards 
and force your partner, when at anoth- 
er time you would not be justified. 
It is seldom in this case proper to lead 
trumps; and few finesses are justifia- 
ble. It is a nice part of the game, 
and experience, with attention, will, 
alone teach it with effect. 

LI. — If the trumps remain divided 
between you and your partner, and 
you have no winning card yourself, it 
is good play to lead a small trump, to 
put it in his hand to play off any that 
he may have, to give you an opportu- 
nity to throw away your losing cards. 

/{ remains will] two or more trumps, 
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and two losing cards ; his partner with 
a better trump, and two whining cards. 
It is evident, if he plays off a losing 
card, he will make merely his two 
trumps, but if be plays an inferior 
trump, and put it into his partner's lead, 
he will play off bis winning cards, and 
give A an opportunity to throw away 
his losing ones. 

N. B. This continually occurs, and is neces- 
sary to be comprehended. 

LII. — When your partner leads, win 
with the lowest of a sequence, to de- 
monstrate your strength in his suit ; 
but it is often right to win your adver- 
sary's lead with the highest, to keep 
him in ignorance. 
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LIII.*— When your partner plays a 
thirteeenth card, and most of the 
tramps are unplayed, he in general 
means you should put a high trump to 
strengthen his own hand. 

LIV^— Wbenyeu have but a mode- 
rate hand yourself, sacrifice it to your 
partner; he, if a good player, will act 
in the same manner. 

LV.—Withthree, return the highest; 
wifli/<wr the lowest of your partner's 
lead. This answers two purposes, by 
giving your partner an opportunity to 
finesse, and to shew him you have but 
three at most in lib suit. 
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LVI. — With the ace, queen, and 
others of your right-hand adversary's 
lead, put on a small one, except he 
leads the knave, in which case put on 
the ace. 

LVIL— When at eight, with t*ro 
honors, look at your adversary's score 
and consider if there is a probability 
they should save their lurch, or win 
the game, notwithstanding your part- 
ner holds a third honor ; if not you 
should not calf, as it gives a decided 
advantage against you in playing for 
tricks. 

LVII I. —Finessing in general is only 

meant against one card. There are, 

however, situations when much deep~ 

* are required ; but theory alone can 
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sever enable the beginner to discover 
these. Supposing it necessary yon 
should make two out of the last three 
cards in a suit not played, your part- 
ner leads the nine, you have ace, ten, 
and a small one — Query, what are you 
to do ?— Answer, pass it, though the 
finesse is against three; for if your 
partner has an honor in the suit, you 
make two tricks. If not, it is impos- 
sible by any mode of play whatever. 

LIX. — With king, queen, &c. of 
your right-hand adversary's lead, put 
on one of them; with queen, knave, 
and another, the knave ; with two or 
more small ones, the lowest. 

LX. — The more critically you re- 
collect the cards the better ; at least, 
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you should remember the 
the commending card of each, smt 
It k possible to assist the memory bj 
the mode of placing the cards remain* 
ing in yonr band — viz. Place tfce 
trumps in the back part of yoar band, 
your partner's lead the next, your ad- 
versary's next, and your own on the 
outside. It is also right to put thir- 
teenth cards, in some known situation* 

LXL— It is highly necessary to be 
correct in leads. When a good play- 
er plays an eight and then a seven, I 
know he leads from a weak suit ; the 
contrary, when he plays the seven first ; 
t/ie same even with a tray or a deuce* 
1*Jiis is what bad players always err 
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m, as they never can see the differ- 
ence. 

LXII<— If left with the last trumps, 
and some winning cards, with one lo- 
sing one, play this first, as your adver- 
sary on the left may finesse, and the 
second best in your partner's hand 
make the trick ; which could not be 
kept till the last. 

LXIIL— Should your partner refuse 
.to trump a certain winning card, try 
to get the lead as soon as you can, and 
play out trumps immediately. 

LXIV.— Good players never lead 
a nine or ten, but for one of these rea- 
sons — ' 
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1st. From a sequence op to the king. 

2d. From nine, tep, knave, and king. 

3d. When the best of a weak suit 
not exceeding three in number* 

If you have either knave or king io 
your own hand, you are certain it is 
for the latter reason, and -that the 
whole strength of the suit is with your 
adversary, and play your game accor- 



LXV. — If your partner leads the 
nine or ten, and you have an honor, 
with only one more, put it on : if with 
two or more, do not;. with the ace 
and small ones, win it invariably ; for • 
it U better that he should finesse, in 
his own suit, than you. 
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LXVI.— Unless you hive a strong 
nrit y oursdf, or reason to suppose your 
partner has one, do not tramp oat, 
s you have six trumps. 



LX VII.— There are situations where 
even good players differ ; if a queen is 
led on your right-hand, and yon have 
ace or king and two small ones, yoa 
should certainly win it; hut having 
king or ace, ten and a small one, / in- 
variably pass it, and for the following 
reasons— by passing it, if your partner 
has the ace or king, you clearly lie 
tenace, and the leader cannot possibly 
make a trick in the suit, which he 
must have done had you even the 
first trick, as he would lie tenace 
over ywr partner. If your partner 
c 
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has the knave, you lose a trick, but the 
odds are greatly against this* 

LXVIIL— It is seldom right to lead 
from a suit in which you have a te- 
nace. With ace, queen, &c. of one 
suit : king, knave, Sec. of a second ; 
and a third weak one, the best playis 
to lead from the latter. 

LXIX.— When it is evident the 
winning cards are betwixt fem and 
your adversaries, play an obscure 
game ; but as clear a one as possible, 
if your partner has a good hand. 

LXX. — It is equally advantageous 
to lead up to, as through an ace ; not 
CO much so to a king, and disadvan- 
igeous to the queen turned vp. 
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LXXI*— Avoid at first playing with 
those who instruct, or rather find fault, 
while the hand is playing. They gen- 
erally are unqualified by ignorance, 
and judge from consequences ; but if 
not, advice while playing does more 
harm than good, by confusing a be- 
ginner* 

LXXII. — It is seldom right to re- 
fuse to xuff when your partner, if a 
good flayer, visibly intends you should 
do it. If a bad one, your own hand 
should direct you. 

LXXIIL— If you have ace, king, 
and two more tramps, and your part- 
ner leads them originally, insure three 
rounds in trumps; but if he leads (in 
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consequence of yemr shewing your 
strength) a nine, or any equivocal card, 
in that case, para it the first time ; by 
wiiich you will have the lead,, after 
three rounds of trumps; a most -ma- 
terial advantage. 

LXXIV.— There is often judgment 
required in taking the penalties of a 
revoke. Before the score is advanced, 
if the party revoking has won nine 
tricks, the least consideration wiH shew, 
that the adversaries should take three 
of them, for if they add three to their 
own score, they still leave the odd 
trick to the former; but if the revok- 
ing party are at eight, it is then better 
for the adversary to score three point*, 
as the odd trick leaves the former at 
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nine, which Is in every respect a worse 
point than eight On other occa- 
sions it is only to calculate how the 
different scores will remain after each 
mode of taking the penalty ; and it 
will be obvious which will be the 
most advantageous — never losing sight 
of the points of the game; t. e. scor- 
ing eight or five yourself, or preven- 
ting your adversary from doing so. 

LXXV. — With ace, queen, and ten, 
of your right-hand adversary's lead, 
pat on the ten* 

LXXVI.— When your left-hand ad- 
versary refuses to trump a winning 
card, for fear of being over-trumped 
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by your partner, and throws away a 
losing card, if you have the command- 
ing card of the suit he discards, play 
it out, before you continue the former. 

LXXVIL— When all the trumps 
are out, if you have the commanding 
card of your adversary's suit, you may- 
play your own as if you had the thir- 
teenth trump in your hand. 

LXXVIIL— If A, your right-hand 
adversary, leads a card, and his part- 
ner B, putting on the knave or queen, 
yours wins with the king — should A 
lead a small card of that suit again, if 
you have the ten, put it on. It is pro- 
bable, by doing this, you keep the 
commanding card in your partner's 
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hand, and prevent tbe second best 
from making; 

LXXIX. — If weak in trumps, keep 
guard in your adversaries' suits. If 
strong, throw away from them, and 
discard as much as possible from your 
partner's strong suits, in either case. 

LXXX.— Should your left-hand ad- 
versary lead the king, to have the fi- 
nesse of the knave, and it comes to 
your lead, if you have the queen and 
one more, it is evident the finesse will 
succeed. In this case, play the small 
one through him, which frequently will 
prevent him from making the finesse, 
though he has originally played for it. 
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LXXXL— If your partner shews a 
weak game, force him, whether or no* 
you are otherwise entitled to do it. 

LXXXIL— When you are at the 
score of four or nine, and your ad- 
versaries, though eight, do not cadi, 
if you have no honor, it is evident 
your partner has two at "least. It is 
equally so, if you have one, that he 
lias at lea$t another. If both parties 
are at eight, and neither calls, each , 
must have one. 

A little reflection will enable the 
beginner to make a proper advantage 
of these data. 

LXXXHL— When your partner 
leads a card of which you have the 
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best and Mrd» and your rigbt-hand 
adversary puts on the fourth, the se- 
cond only remaining— it is a common- 
ly received, but erroneous opinion, 
thai the chance of succeeding in the 
finesse is equal; but here calculation 
will shew, that as the last player has 
ope card more than his partner, it is 
that proportion in favor of bis having 
it With three cards, it will be three 
to two against making the finesse. 

LXXXI Y, — Moderate players have 
generally a deckled aversion to part 
with the best tramp, though singles 
thinking, that as they cannot 4ose it, 
and it can make but one trick, it is 
immaterial when it does so — tbb is a 
dangerous fault When your adver- 
c 2 
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tary plays out his Strang suits, raff it 
immediately, before you git e his part- 
ner an opportunity to throw off his 
losing cards. Do not, however, go 
into the contrary extreme, or trump 
with the best trump, with small ones in 
your hand, for fear of being over- 
trumped. This is a nice part of 'the 
game, and can only be understood 
from practice and attentive reasoning. 

LXXXV.— It frequently happens 
that your partner has an opportunity 
to shew his strong suit, by renouncing 
to a lead. If you have a single card 
in this, play it before you force him, 
let your strength in trumps be what it 
may ; as it is the way to establish the 
**», which is almost always advant*- 
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geous, should the second player put on 
tfie 9oe to prevent it; still it. is of great 
utility by establishing your partner's 
suit > . 

LXXXVI.-— ^4 has ace, knave, ten, 
and a small, card of the suit led by his 
right-hand adversary. Quere— Which 
is he to pjay 1 Answer — In trumps, the 
ten; in other suits, the small one. For 
this reason—in trumps, a good player, 
with king, queen, &c. leads the lowest ; 
in other suits the king: and in the lat- 
ter ease, of course, an honor'must be 
behind yon; and be it in either hand, 
you can do no good by puttiug on the 
ten; by keeping the three together you 
render it impossible for your adversary 
to make one trick in the suit. 
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LXXXVIL— It often happens that 
with only three cards renmitti&g in his. 
hand, the leader has the worst tramp, 
and ace, queen, or some tenace of. 
another suit. In this case he should 
lead the tramp, to pat it into bis 
adversary's hand to play. By these 
means he preserves the tenace. This, 
though self-evident on proper conside- 
ration, is what none but good players 
ever think of. 

LXXXVIII.— Though it is certain- 
ly more regular to win your adversa- 
ry's as well as partner's lead with the 
lowest of a sequence, stHl I recommend 
occasional deviations from that maxim; 
as it is of the greatest advantage to 
">ur partner every information in 
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M$, or your awn, so it is often to de- 
ceive your adversaries in their suits. 
It wiH now and then deceive your 
partner abo; but if done with judge- 
ment, it is, I think, oftener attended 
with good than bad effect. 

There are also • other situations, 
where it is highly necessary to deceive 
the adversary. A> last player, has a 
tierce-major, and a small tramp; a 
tierce-major, with two others of a se- 
cond suit ; king, and a small one of a 
thild ; with queen or knave, and a 
small one of the fourth, of which his 
adversary leads the ace. It is so very 
material for A to get the lead, before 
he is forced, that he should without 
hesitation throw down the queen, as 
the most likely method to induce his 
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adversary to change his lead— But this 
mode of play should be resetted foe 
material occasions, and not by its fren 
queucy give cause for its being suspec- 
ted. 

LXXXIX.— Beginners find it diffi- 
cult to distinguish between original and 
forced leads* When a player changes 
his original suit, he commonly leads 
his strongest card of another, to give 
his partner the advantage >of a finesse, 
in this case you are to play this, as if 
it was your own or adversary's lead — 
keep the commanding card, tenaee, Sec. 
and do not return it, as if it was an 
original lead. 
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XC— There is nothing more neces- 
sary to be explained to the beginner, 
than what is usually denominated «n- 
4er*play, *s it is a constant engine in 
tlie hands of the experienced, to use 
successfully against the inexperienced 
player. In other words/ it is to return 
the lowest of your left-hand adversa- 
ry's lead, though you have the highest 
- in your hand, with the view of your 
partner's making the third best, if he 
has it, and stiH retaining the comman- 
ding card in your hand. 

XCL— To explain this farther, sup- 
pose .4 fourth player, has ace and king 
of his left-hand adversary's lead; to 
under-play, heparins the trick with the 
ace, and returns the small one, which 
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will generally succeed, if the feeder 
has not the second and third in bis 
own hand. You will see by this, if 
you lead from a king, &c. and y<W 
right-hand adversary, after winning 
with a ten or knave, return it, you have 
no chance to make your kjing, but 
by putting it on* 

XCII.— The following is another 
situation to under-play;— -A remains 
with the first, third, and fourth cards 
of a suit, of which he has reason to 
suppose his left-hand adversary has 
the second guarded: by playing the 
fourth, it is often passed, and A makes 
every trick in the suit. 

JV. JB. Thii iort of play is always right is 
**«mpi; but if weak in them, it is generalljr 
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the best play t» make your certain tricks as 
fast as you can ; for if yea have not your ohare 
of them, somebody mast hare more than their 
own, and of consequence be weak in some 
other salt, which probably is your strong one. 

XCIIL— Keep the tramp card as 
long as you can, if jraar partner leads 
trumps; the contrary, if your adversa- 
ry leads them. In the former instance, 
supposing the eight turned up, add yon 
have the nine, throw away the latter; 
in the last, (though you have the seven 
or six) play the card you turned up. 

CXIV; — When t/ow partner is tp 
lead, and yon call before he plays, it 
is to direct him, if he has no honor, to 
play off the best tftonp be has. 
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enable the player, with some practice, 
to adapt it to more appareittly jtftrt* 
cate situations. 

XCVII.— The followingcases which 
happen frequently, will farther ex^lam 
this: — 4 is left with four cards and 
die lead, via. the second and fourth 
trump, and the ace and a small cani 
of a suit not played. Nine trumps 
being out, B, his left-hand adversary, 
has the first and third trump> king 
and a small one of the suit of which j£ 
leads the ace. Quetv — What card 
should B play 1 Answer— The king? 
by which he brings it to an equal 
chance whether he wins three tricks or 
two; but if he keeps the king he Can- 
not poteibty win three. 
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By placing the cards yon will per- 
ceive, that if W* partner has a better 
card than <4'«» it prevents A from ma- 
king either of his trumps, which, had 
JB retained the (ting, be must hare 
done. 

XCVHL— 4 has three cards of a 
suit not played, (the last remaining) viz, 
king, queen, and ten ; B, ace, knave, 
and another ;. A leads tlie king: it B 
wins it, he gives up tenace, aud gets 
but one trick; whereas, if he does not, 
he makes his ace and knave by preser- 
ving it. 

XCIX.—A has ace, knave, and ten, 
of a suit which his partner leads. 
Qwre— Which should be pat on?— 
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Answer— The ten, particularly if it 
is a forced lead ; by this lie probably 
wins two tricks. If he pots on the j 
ace, and his partner has no honor in • 
the suit, he gives up the tenace> and 
can only win one. 

C. — Tenace is easily kept against 
your right-band; but impossible, with- 
out great superiority of skill, agaksst 
your left-hand adversary. 

CI. — To explain what is meant by 
playing to points, place the following 
hand before you:— A has the two 
lowest trumps, and two forcing cards, 
with the lead. The two best demon- 
strably in the adversary's toads; 
though uncertain if in the some, or dfV 
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vtrfW. Nine cards being played, aad 
no otbe? trump remaining-— Qwre— 
What is A to play 1 Answer— This 
can only be decided by the situation of 
the score, and whether or no it justifies 
the hazarding two tricks for one. The 
least consideration will convince the 
player, that before the score is much 
advanced, it would be highly impro- 
per for A to play a trump, because he 
manifestly ventures two tricks for one ; 
of course he should secure two tricks 
by playing a forcing card. But sup- 
pose A to be at the score of seven, and 
that he has won six tricks, he should 
4hen as clearly venture to play the 
tramp, because, if the trumps are di- 
<vided; be wins the game, or other- 
wise remains at seven, which is prefer- 
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able to the certainty of scoring 
But if the adversary is at nine, tins 
should not be done, as by hazarding 
the odd trick, you hazard the game* 

JV. B. This mode of reasoning will m gen- 
eral direct jo* where and why finesses are 
proper or improper* For there is scarcely 
•ne, though ever so right in general, hat what 
the different situations of the score and band 
nay render dangerous and indefensible* 

CIL— The following critical stroke 
decided one of the most material rub* 
bers that was ever played, and is se- 
commended to the attentive perusal 
even of proficients : — 

The parties were each at nine. A 
had won six tricks, and remained with 
knave and a small trump/and two dia- 
monds, with the lead. B, his left-hand 
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adversary, with the queen and ff n of 
tramps, and two clubs. C> bis part- 
tier, with two small trumps, and two 
diamonds. D, last player, with ace 
and a small trump, a club, and a heart, 
^led a diamond, which being passed 
by B, was to be won by D* Qrav— 
How is D to play, to make it possible 
to win the odd triek t— Awlwer— D 
saw it was opt possible, unless his 
partner had either the two best trumps, 
or the first and third, with a success- 
ful finesse. He therefore trumped 
with the ace , and led tl*e small one, by 
which he won the game. 

JV. S. In another score of the game this 
vonW not be justifiable, as the ehanee of losing 
a triek i* greater ffere of gaining me by ft. 
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CIU.^Tbe attentive perusal (fa tfae 
mode prescribed) of these 
will, I think, with a little practice, 
able a beginner to play with verj gmod 
cards to advantage. The difficulty .of 
the game does not comet in ikis: for 
aees and kings will make tricks, aad 
m skill can make a foil win a knave, 
But there are hands which frequently 
occur, when skUM players win, where 
bunglers lose points ; and (unless when 
the cards ran very high) it is on the 
playing of. such success depends, vis. 
ace or king, and three other* truinpeva 
tierce-major, with others of * second 
suit, with a probable trkk> in a third 
—-the player's plan should be, to re- 
main either with the hst trump, or the 
Awf -but tote, with thttcad; and t^sic- 
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eoiiiplish ibis fat, be nest not wm 
the second lead wild the commanding 
tramp, but reserve it for the . third. 
Nothing Mtrt but -five trumps in cue 
hand, carJ probably prevent his estab- 
lishing his long rait, for he force* out 
the best tramp, and the thirteenth 
brings in his suit again, which (without 
the lead after the third round of 
trumps) would he impossible* 

CIV.— -As this maxim is of the ut- 
most consequence, the following cases, 
which happen frequently, are added, 
to make it more clearly understood : — 

1st. A has ace and three trumps, a 
strong suit headed by a tierce-major, 
and a probable trich in a third, with 
the lead. Qwre—Hovr should this 
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hand be played \—A should lead a 
trump ; but if his partner wins and re- 
turns it, A should not put on his ace, 
but suffer it to be won by his adver* 
sary. When either A or his partner 
gets the lead, he of course plays a 
trump, whieh being won by A, he re- 
mains with the Itad, and one, bat not 
the be$t tramp, though they should 
not be equally divided. This* (his 
strong suit having forced out the best) 
establishes k again, notwithstanding 
the adversary may command the othet 
suits, which ire by these means pre* 
vented from making. 

JV*. 2*. Had the ace been put on the second 
lead, the force -would have been on A, and his 
•tromg auk «Attre1y useless. 

2d, A, with a simitar hand, has ate; 
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Jting, and two small trumps. If the 
adversaries lead trumps, he should not 
win tht first trick, even if last player. 
By this, after the second lead, he still 
retains the best for the thkd% accord- 
ing to the maxim, and establishes his 
soil (though the best trump keeps up 
mgamst him) unless these are five in 
one hand originally. 

3d. With ace, queen, and two small 
trumps, do not win the knave led on 
your left-hmdy but let it be played 
again ; according to the same maxim* 

As the following, or nearly similar 
situations frequently occur, I reconi* 
mend them to the attentive perusal of 
those students who feeling, within 
themselves, that they comprehend 
what I have called the alphabet, wish 
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to procure, a gradual insight into the 
game, the whole combination* of 
which, I cannot too often repeat, pro- 
ceed from Tery plain and simple prin- 
ciples ; but it requires much reflexion 
to comprehend the same maxim, when 
applied to inferior cards, that appean 
self evident in the superior. There 
is scarcely a player, who if he has the 
ace, king, and knave of the suit of 
which his right-hand adversary tuna 
up the queen, but will lead the king, 
and wait for the return to finesse his 
knave. But with ace, queen and ten, 
(the knave being turned up on his 
right-hand) the same player wilt not 
see that his lead, if he plays a trump, 
is the queen, and that one and the 
same principle actuates the players da 
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both occasions, and so on through 

. It constantly happens, that the ad- 
wraary on the right-band having won 
intfttrtner's bad with the ace or king, 
*ettyn» the knave. In this case do 
.net put on the queen, as the probabil- 
ity is against Us being finessed. $ut 
on all these occasions, play without 
iiesitation, which constantly directs a 
skilful adversary where to finesse to 
advantage* . 

: It frequently happens when you 
have kd from six trumps, that after 
.your second lead you remain witjh 
three or four trumps, but the best in 
your adversary's hand ; in these situa- 
tions, play a small trump, which has 
.these two advantages— 1st. To pre- 
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rent the stopping of your] 
suit — and 2d, To give you the ( 
in whatever suit is lead by the adver- 
sary. This mutmtis mnta m dit wiM d ww , 
that it is bad play to play outJne best 
trump, touring others in the bsifed of 
«t* of your adversaries. It nay do 
good to keep it up, by stoppmg a swit, 
and can answer no good purpose what- 
ever to play it out. 

A remains with the best tramp (say 
the ten) and a small one, with some 
losing cards. B, his partner* having 
clearly the second best (say the nine) 
with some winning cards. The adver- 
saries having one small trump and*wn> 
tiing cards of the other .two suits* A 
is forced. Q*ere— rHow is he to phry ? 
Ansicev—A is to ruff witlUii* best/ and 

1 out his small trump, by which he 
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puts it into fait partner's hand, to make 
Am winning cards, and renders those of 
hi* adversaries of no use whatever 
Tins mode of play would sometimes 
lie right, even when it was not certain 
whether the 2d best trump were in 
his partner's or his adversary's ban4; 
tot the fine player alone can be ex- 
pected to distin gu ish on so nice an oo 
casion. 

There are points where good play- 
ers disagree. Some play what is call- 
ed a forward— others a more timid 
game. Some commonly pat on a 
king, second ; others, hut rarely. In 
these cases, a man may play either 
way, without committing error; but 
where all good players are of the 
same opinion, it should be receive^ 
D 2 
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as an axiom— no good. player puts on 
a queen, knave or ten second ; of 
coorse, it should on all occasions be 
carefully avoided. 

CV.— The possession of Ibfc last 
Uprop is of most material advantage 
in the bands of a good player. A 
has the thirteenth tramp, with the ace 
and four small ones of a suit not play- 
ed, of which the adversary leads the 
kitig and queen: by passing then* 
both, A probably makes three tricks 
in the suit; bnt had he won the king, 
be could not possibly make more than 
one. 

CVI. — When it is hi your option to 
be eight or nine, it is material always 
choose the former score. 
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CVIL— Ob^rve carefully what k 
oHgma&y discarded by each player* 
and whether, at the time, the lead is 
wilh the partner or adversary. If 
with the former, it is invariably meant 
to direct the parimer— if with the lat- 
ter, it w frequently intended to de- 
ceive the adversary, and induce him 
to lead to bis strong suit. 

CVIIL— You are not otoly to take 
every method to preserve the teoac* 
or advantage of position to yourself, 
when it is evident that the winning 
cards lie between you and your adver- 
yersary : but also to give it, as much 
as possible to your partner, when you 
perceive the strength, in any suit, is 
in the hands of him and your left- 
hand adversary; always keeping jn 
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, dart arte* tfce Offeror j*»j 
l«d, tie tenace is ag«in*f-~ if jps*r 
garter leads, it is /or the *dt*r#ny. 
It frequently happens, that by *ia- 
mug yoar partner'* tries, wjiefr last 
player, you accomplish this. A has 
ft&sg-, fcuK, (or any other second and 
fourth -cafd) with a small one of a suit, 
tbatB, his left-hand adversary, has 
the first and third, and another, with 
the leadl If A leads his small card, 
and B, your partner, wins it; yon, 
Itgtphyer, should if possible win the 
trick, though it is your partner's. By 
which means you prevent A from 
making a trick, which he must have 
done, had the lead remained with B» 

CIX.*— As I have ventured* to re* 
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commend • occasional deviations front 
What is considered as one of the most 
classic maxims ; i. e . the leading from 
smgfe cards,- without that strength in 
trartps njtfeerto judged indispensably 
necessary to justify h ; I give the rea- 
sons that iofimnce my opinion, in 
favor of this practice, with those gen- 
erally alleged against it, leaving the 
reader to determine between them. 
Two objections are made, which it can- 
not be denied, *t«y and do happen. 
The fiist, that if your partner has the 
king of the soit guarded, and the ace 
behind it, he loses k; which would 
not he the case, if the lead came from 
the adversary. The second, and most 
material, is, that your partner, if he 
wins the trick, may lead out trumps, 
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on the supposition it » your strong 
suit, or the adversaries from suspect- 
ing your intention. On the contrary, 
the constant and certain advantages 
are the preservation of the tenace In 
the other two suits, watch I sappese 
you to have, and the probahle one 
of making your small trumps which 
you could not otherwise do. A has 
fout small trumps, ace, queen, &c. of 
the second suit; king, knave, &c. of 
a third ; and a single card of the 
fourth. In these sort of hands, I ate 
of opinion, that the chance of winning, 
by leading the single card, is much 
greater than of losing tricks. And I 
appeal to those who are in the habit 
of attending whist tables, whether they 
do not frequently see the players, who 
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proceed more exactly according to 
the maxims of Hoyle, &c. after losing 
the game, trying to demonstrate that 
this ought not to have happened, and 
that they have been vanquished by the 
bad, not good play of their adversa- 
ries. I do not recommend in gene- 
ral leading from single cards, unless 
very strong in trumps ; but with such 
hands as I have mentioned, I am con- 
vinced it may be occasionally done with 
v &y great, though not certain advan- 
tage. It may not be unnecessary to 
inform the reader, that most of Hoyle's 
taaxtm? were collected during what 
may be called the infancy of whist ; 
and that he hiitiself, so fiir from being 
able to teach the game, was not fit to 
sit down even with the thtrd+rateplay* 
era of the present day. 
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I shall conclude these maxim by a 
short recapitulation of the. moat ma- 
terial ones, by way of fixing, them m 
the minds of the readers. 

1 st Let them be assure*)* that wilb- 
out comprehending the lead*, modes 
of playing sequences, and as atten- 
tive observation of the. board, it is as 
impossible to make any progress, in the 
science of whist, as to. learn to sptU 
before they know their alphabet. 

2d. That accustoming themselves to 
reason by analogy^ will alone teach 
them to vary their play according to 
circumstances; and shew them, thai 
the best play in som^is the worst in 
different situations of the game. . It 
ia common to see eijea good players 
haaa/d the game, merely to gain the 
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applause of ignorant by-standers, by 
makiog as moth of (heir cards as they 
are capable of; and this pil&ri ambi- 
tion cannot be too much guarded 
against. Avoid also the contrary ex-* 
treme, the faults of the old, and roanjp 
of their imitators of the new school. 
These never part with a tenace, or cer- 
tain trick, though for the probability 
of making several; and are like fen- 
cers who parry well but cannot attack. 
No player of this kind can ever excel, 
though they reach mediocrity. 

I must also repeat my advice to fro* 
JicicntB, to vary their play according 
to the set they are engaged with: and 
recollect that it would be of no advan- 
tage to speak French like Voltaire, if 
you lived with people who are igno- 
rant of the language. 
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ON LEADS. 

t.— THE safert leads are, from se* 
quences of three or more cards lead 
the highest and /mf oft the fotttfsf to* 
your partner's lead ; but the highest* 
on your adversary's. With a tierce to 
the king and several others, begin with 
the knave. 

2.-— With ace, king, knave, and 
three small trumps, play out the dee 
and king— with only two, the king, 
and wait for the finesse of the knave. 
In other suits, without great strength 
in trumps, or with the hopes of a 
particular point, do not wait for the 
finesse. 
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3. — Ace, king, and fire other*, lead 
the ace in all mit*. With four or lest, 
the lowest, if trumps. .In other strife 
always the ace, unless .all the trumps 
remaining are with you and your part* 
per; in this case, a small one. 

4.— Ace, qaeen, knave, &c. in all 

suitst the act . Ace, queen, and ten, 

'with others, in trump*, a small one; 

but if with three, unless very strong in 

trumps, lead the aee in other suits. 

* 5.— :Ace, knave, with small ones, 
lead the lowest in trumps; in other 
suits, if with more than to*, lead the 
ace, unless very strong in trumps. 

6. — Ace, with four small ones, in 
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trumps, lead thefaretf. If with four 
or mote* in otter suite, and not veij 
strong in trumps, the ace. * 

M B. It if the general eastern with ace 
and one other to lead the act ■ this it right if 
70a hare reaaoa to think it your partner's 
•uit, otherwise lead the small. 

7.— 'King, queen, ten, &c. in all 
suits, lead the king; but if it passes 
do not pursue the lead, ascertain thn 
ace is in your partner's hand* as it is 
often kept up, but change your lead, 
and wait for the return from your part- 
ner when you have the finesse of thf» 
ten, if necessary. 

* 8. — King, queen, and five others, in 

all suits, the king. With four or less 

1 trumps, lead the lowest. In othe 
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Sctits always the king, unless you have 
the two only remaining trumps, if so, 
you may play a small one. 

9.— King, knave, ten, &c. in all suits 
lead the ten. King, knave, and two 
or more small ones, the lowest. 

•7V. B. You should not lead from king, 
knave, and a small one, unless it is clearly your 
partner's suit, in which ease, play off y oar 
king and knave. 

- 10.— Queen, knave, nine, and others, 
lead the queen. Queen, knave, with 
one other, the queen. Queen, knave, 
with two ox more, the lowest Queen, 
ten, and two others, the lowest. Queen, 
and three small ones, the lowest. 
Queen or knave, with only two, the 
queen, or knave. 
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arks* withai 
ward*, of the ••* of which h» lcft-haeulad- 
renarj taraewp kaare, orqaeea.— %J Anilil 
kadthefe*. If the kam or qseea bo pot 
ea,yoa have a fiaesae on theretaro, with the 
mine: If not, yoar partner, with anhooor, will 
pan it, and Uis either waj i 



The fallowing calcul*thn$ *rt suffi- 
cient JOT Q 9CgtM$MT I wtlCpCi' -0IUS 

frequently puzzle even tkepreficiemt: 

That either player has not one rained 
card, not in your own hand, is 2 to 1 
5 to 4 in favour of hi* having 1 of 2 

5 to 2 • ••• 1 m3 

4to 1 Iin4 

JV. B. The odds are so considerable, .that 
*o player ha« two or more named cards, that 
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s cai eely —y cMieatiow jnctiiea play iag on thit 
mpposUion, except the impoaawifity <d caving 
or wmrnng the gam* otherwise ; of coone 
further ealeulationa are more for curiocHy 
than utility. 

The odds of the game are calcula- 
ted according to the points, and with 
the deal: 

1 love iota 9 

2 love *........ io to 8 

and so on, except that 9 is considered 
as something worse than 8. It is 3 to 
1 in favour of the first game. 

•TV. B. Notwithstanding these calculations 
are in general accurate, it w difficult to con- 
ceive that 10 in 80 is 3 to 1, while 5 in 10 
is hut S to 1, and even 6 in 10 but 5 to 2. I 
am convinced whoever bete the 3 to 1, will 
lose on a long run ; and on the contrary, he 
who bets the S to 1, and 5 to 2, will gain ia 
the same proportion*, 
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The odd triefc Ins bees always sap- 
posed in favor of the leader; but this 
is an error, as the dealer has the ad- 
vantage in this, as in every other score. 
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£AfV$ OF WHIST, 

l*"^iF * c**dif turued up in deal- 
ingttbeftfass? flpjrty, ^m|WB( ft 
way caH ana* <kft), unless they feat* 
footed at w touched the card*, so a* 
to bare occasioned it: butif anycard 
. except the last, is faced, it is decidedly 
* ww deal. 



&rr«fc»iHl my card player hare bat 
jardve cards, and the others their pro- 
per number, the deal is goad, and be 
who has 4he twelve cards pays for any 
renounce he may have made; but if 
cither have fourteen caryls the deal is 

3«— If the dealer dees not turn op. 

the last card, the deal is lost. 

X 
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4b— The dealer sbonld leave the 
fast card ob the table tOl he Ins plac- 
ed; after whsrh nobody can ask for it, 
though they any iaf in whst is trnmna 
at aoy time. Shoald he leave it on 
the table after the lint round, it may 
he called, as if shewed by accident. . 

5.— Every person has a right before 
he plays, to call on the players to place 
their cards before them, which is, in 
other words, to ask who played thenw 
It is therefore a quibble to say they 
have no right to make that demand. 

6, — The party .who reminds Its* 
partner to call after the trump is turn- 
ed up, forfeits a point. 
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' 7.— -If ©ne of the players omit play- 
iqg to a trick, and remain with a card 
too many, it is at the option of the 
adversaries to call a new deal, 

&* — If A plays out of his turn to his 
partner's lead, the last player may play 
before thejEt-rt; if to his adversary's, 
hit' partner may be compelled to, or 
prevented from winning the trick at 
their option. • 

$• — Mistakes relative to tricks may 
be rectified at any time during the 
game, whether called or not. — Also 
honors, if proved to have been called 
in time, though not scored ; but they 
cannot be claimed after the trump is 
turned up. 
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10.— If one calls at say score 
eight, tie lamm may, after < 



call anew deal; the ansae, if 
one calk wsoYoot £m, or the other an- 
swers without cne honor. 

11.— If any player calk mfimr h* 
has played, the adversaries may caU 
a new deal, hot not consult to gotl ng , 

12.— If any person plays mt of Ait 
turn, the adversaries have the option 
to call thst card at any time, or dime* 
the player, whose turn it was, to play 
any suit they choose. 

IS.— If A, supposing that ho has 
won * trick, leads again befcre hh 
partner has played to it, the ad versa- 
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tfet may oblige his partner to win it, 
if lie can. 



14.— Any player may call' a card 
front his adversary, if be names it, and 
proves the Separation. Should he 
name a wrong one, he may have his 
best or worst card called of any suit 
played daring the deal. 

15.-— Cards thrown down cannot be 
taken up again ; but may be all call- 
ed by the adversaries. They may be 
ftftttwn down by the player, if sure of 
eyery trick. 

1&— There are in fact four penal- 
ties on a revoke, which take place of 
*very other score* The adversaries 
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■ay take three tricks from the party I 
revoking, or three from their score, 
or add three to their own ; and if there 
still should remain enough to make 
the party revoking game, they fiimtft : 
win it, but remain at nine. 

17.— A revoke is not established 
before the party revoking has played 
again, or the trick been turned and 
quitted ; bat the adversaries, at their 
option, may call from him the highest 
or lowest of the suit at the time, or the 
card shewn at any time during the/ 
deal. 

18. — If a revoke is claimed, the ad- 
versaries forfeit the penalty of a re- I 
voke, if they mix the cards before it 
: <s determined. j 
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19.— No revoke can be claimed af- 
ter the cards are cat for the next deal. 

>It is now settled, that either of the 
playors may insist on the cards being 
placed at any time previous to their 
being put together. It is also settled, 
that where a bet is made, that either 
of the parties scores two, the bet is 
won by honors, though the adversary 
has won the game by cards — suppos- 
ing it betted that A makes two points, 
if-B, his adversary, being at 7, makes 
three by cards, if A has 2 by honors, 
he still wins his bet. 
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THOUGH ffceac htWi ai* «fc«*Ifeit 
as fcr a* ttey go, yet eiperitffc* eon* 
▼Meet at they art totally inadequate to 
meet the various cased (hit continual- 
ly occur it whist tables* He*** db- 
pates, wagers, references* *«» **»*» 
which art often deeided diftftntty bf 
different referees, unsatisfactorily 10 
the disputants, and sometimes fltiau- 
countably to those uninterested.?" It 
has therefore long beet* a desMerattHttj 
that a Code should he attempted, 
which having undergone the ordeal of 
examination by proper judges, should, 
with any addition they may think pro- 
per to make, be hung up in the van- 
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ous club-rooms, as a classical authori- 
ty to be referred to on all occasions. 
As nobody has yet undertaken this 
necessary task, whose acknowledged 
judgment would prevent all difference 
of opinion, I have attempted some- 
thing of the kind. The cases, with 
their decisions, I know to have hap* 
pened ; and the consequent rules 
which I endeavour to establish, are 
founded on the following principle of 
all laws, viz. That penalties should 
be in exact proportion to the advan- 
tages possible to accrue from the trans- 
gression. Whether these regulations 
are adopted or not, if they stimulate 
some person more capable of the task 
to accomplish what I fail in, I shall by 
no means regret the trouble I have 
12 
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taken, or be mortified at the- Rejection 
of my opinions. 

Cask 1.— The parties were each at 
the score of 8. A, the elder hand, 
called, having but one honor in his 
hand, and his partner did not answer 
it. B, the next adversary, though he 
had two honors did not call, as he of 
course thought it could be to no pur- 
pose; The game being played out 
was won against the honors. This 
was referred on the spot, and decided 
in favour of the tricks; but in my 
opinion, so improperly, that I do not 
hesitate to propose the following Law 
to be added to the present Code : — 
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" Whoever calk, having only one 
honor in his hand should forfeit in 
proportion to any advantage that 
actually does or may possibly ac- 
crue, from the fault. Should it pre- 
vent the adversaries front calling, 
after the hand is played out, the 
honors shall take place of the 
tricks." 

Case 2. — The dealer, after showing 
the trump card, through awkwardness 
let it fall on its face. It was deter- 
mined on the spot that the deal should 
not stand good. But the card having 
been seen, as there could be no possible 
advantage made by the mistake, I 
am of a different opinion, and pro* 
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pose the following addition to the 3d 
few as it now stands in this book— 

" Bat if the card is shown and 
falls on its face by accident after- 
wards, then the deal to stand good." 

Case 3. — A playing ont of his tarn, 
B his partner was directed to play a 
trump; B however led another suit, 
and 3 or 4 cards were played before 
it was discovered that B had a tramp 
in his hand. It was referred to me on 
the spot, as no printed Law reached 
the case. / decided that the cards 
should be taken up again and a tramp 
led by B as directed. This decision was 
approved by both parties, and I propose 
it as a Law on any similar occasion. 
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Case 4.— A called at 8, Lb partner 
did not answer, though he had an 
honor, having a bet on the odd trick. 
The adversaries contended that the 
deal should not stand,and a wager was 
laid in consequence and referred to me. 
I decided that the game was fairly won, 
because their could be no possible ad- 
vantage made of the circumstance as far 
as related to the game, though it might 
as to the trick, had that been the case 
referred. I think it impossible to ob- 
ject to the following law, viz. — 

" No one is obliged to answer to 
his partner's call even though he has 
the other two honors in his hand." 
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Cass 5. — A k at the score of 8, oo 
gradually opening bis hand saw two 
honors in it immediately and tofcl his 
partner of it, who did not ansirer« A 
continuing to look through his eavds 
found a third honor, and shewed them 
down. It was contended that he had 
no right to do this, and decided as I 
hear against him ; but I am folly con- 
vinced improperly and I propose as a 
Law, that 

" No man having three honom 
in bis hand can be precluded from 
taking advantage of them at any 
time previous to his playing a card/' 

I shall now attempt to frame a Law, 
which, if agreed to, will fq my opi* 



I 
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nion, pat a stop to a practice that, 
though perhaps not meant so, is in it- 
self absolutely unfair, and what is still 
worse, is the parent of all those an* 
pleasant disputesand altercations which 
form the only objections to a game iti 
every other respect calculated for ra- 
tional amusement. I need scarcely 
add, that I mean the discovery, by 
words or gestures, of your approbation 
or dislike to your partner's play, be- 
fore the deal is absolutely finished. 
I do not mean to prevent talking over 
the last hand between the deals, but 
that it should be absolutely prohibit- 
ed under a severe penalty to say a 
word between the turning up of the 
trump card and playing the last card 
of the deal, except what is already al- 
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lowed by the rules of the game— such 
as to ask what are trumps, to desire 
the cards may be drawu, <fec. The 
Law I propose is this — 

" Whoever shall by word or ges- 
ture, manifestly discover bis appro- 
val o* disapprobation of bis partner's 
mode of play, or ask any questions, 
but such as are specifically allowed 
by the existing Laws of Whist, the 
adversary shall either add a point to 
his own score, or deduct one from 
the party so transgressing, at his op- 
tion." 
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CONCLUSION. 

I HAYS been desirtd ty toidffbe- 
gurnet*, to whom the toil if (aortica* 
laity addfeated, to give mutate defi- 
nition of twto word^ which thoagb 
tMwrwr % used are aot genmliy en* 
dentood. I raeabT<bwc#mwl iFlbecw^ 
Indeed the game depends so much on 
the eortprehen^ion of their principles, 
thai any o*e desirous of obtaiamg even 
a competent knowledge of it, will 
never regret the trouble of the rttidy, 

Maay parts of whist are mechanical 
and neither maaiiae nor itisiraetioftt 
are nece%a*y to ifrfofuf the beginner 
thataoaoe wins a king j or that yon 
mast fellow the soit played, if yau 
have ojm hi your hand* 
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rationwill shew tint if A leads £ wins 
a trick, and vice verm; of coarse, m 
every such situation it is the mutual 
plan of players by leading a losing card 
to pujt it into the adversary's hand to 
oblige him to lead that suit, whereby 
you preserve the tenaee. Solar is easi- 
ly comprehended ; but it requires at- 
tention with practice, to apply the 
principle, so obvious in the superior, to 
the inferior cards, of see that the same 
tenaee operates occasionally with, the 
seven and five, as the ace and queen, 
and is productive of the same advan- 
tage; A, last player* remains with 
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tlie ace and queen of a suit not play- 
ed, the lut trump, and a losing card* 
B, bis kffrhamd advcr$ary, leads a 
forcing card* Q<fert-~How is A to 
playl i4wwer— If three tricks win 
the game, or any particular point, he 
u not to raff, but throw away bis losing 
cardi, because bis left-hand adversary 
being then obliged to lead to his suit, 
he remains tenace, and must make his: 
ace and queen. But upon a supposi- 
tion that making the four tricks gains 
him the rubber, be should then take 
the force, as in these situations you 
are justified in giving up the tenace for 
an equal chance of making any mate* 
rial point. 

The Finesse has a near affinity .to 
the. tenace, except that the latter is 
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